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ORATION, 


TWICE have we been requested by the Executive 
authority of the United States to humble ourselves before 


Gop; and to beseech him to remove from us the calamities | 


of war. This day, fellow-citizens, you are, of your own ac- 
cord, assembled before Him, who, we trust, accepted your 
humiliations ; heard vour petitions; and has restored to us 
the blessings of peace. If it be duty ina day of adversity to 
humble ourselves before the divine Sovereign and entreat him 
to remove existing evils, it isno less a duty, when those evils 
are removed, to come before him with joy and make him an 
offering of gratitude. It gives relief and comfort to a thankful 
heart to express its grateful feelings. When divine blessings 
are conferred on individuals, it is sufficient that a tribute of 
gratitude be individually paid. But when the same divine 
blessings are conferred om abody of people, there is a pro- 
priety, as well as duty, in giving praise publicly and unitedly 
to the Ruler of the world. 

A short time before the glad tidings of peace reached 
our shores, our country wore a gloomy aspect. The demands 
of both nations were of such a nature that it could not be ex- 
pected that they would be acceded to by either. The war had 
almost changed its name and its nature. Instead of making 
conquests, it had become necessary to defend our own soil. 
‘The enemy harrassed our coasts and made depredations on 
our frontiers. A contest of two years and an half had not 
produced friendship between the contending parties, nor had 
it removed the obstacles, which prevented a pacification. 
The acutest politicians, who were not acquainted with the 
secrets of the Cabinet, could not calculate with any degree 
of accuracy how long hostilities would continue ; to what ex- 
tent they would be carried ; or what would be the consequen- 
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ces of the war. At this season of darkness and awful sus- 
pense, He, who orders the destinies of nations, and in whose 
hands all hearts are, directed events to a peaceful bearing ; 
and disposed. the negotiating agents of both nations to a state 
of mutual pacification. When the news of peace reached 
our ears, it was pleasing as it was unexpected. Like the light 
of the morning, after a long and gloomy night, it cheered ev- 
ery heart. Party spirit, for a moment, seemed to be lost ina 
general ecstasy of joy. 

The blessings, which are restored by the return of peace, 
are great and numerous. ‘The different parts of our country 
now enjoy reciprocal and beneficial intercourse without fear 
of foreign attacks, or domestic embarrassments. The spirit 
of enterprize has awoke from her slumbers ; and shaken off 
the shackles, which bound her. Those, who were thrown 
out of their native element and habitual employment, now 
find an open field for their skill and industry. Our merchants 
employ their capital, and our seamen venture agaia en the 
ocean with no more than usual danger. We no longer fear 
that our shores will be invaded; that our scaperts will’ be 
pillaged and burnt. With the opening of the spring we have 
no fear of the opening of anew campaign. Parents no longer 
fear that their sons will be taken from their families, and be 
called into the field of battle to meet the instruments of death. 
Wives, who lately were tremblingly alive for the fate of their . 
husbands in their country’s service, are freed from their fear- 
ful apprehensions. Children are no longer disturbed in their 
slumbers with visions of their fathers fallen on the field of 
battle. Our soldiery have returned, not to wield the instru- 
ments of war, but to use the implements of husbandry. On 
the peace establishment, morals will be corrected and religion 
will find increased patronage. It is pleasing to see the sun 
breaking through the clouds of winter, dissolving its icy 
bands, and animating the earth. But it is more pleasing to 
behold the sun of peace shedding his beams upon this country 


and enlivening our nation. 
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anemone 

When the raptures occasioned by the peace shall subside, 
perhaps some deliberate calculator will inquire whether the 
objects, for which the war was declared, have been obtained 
by the contest? Whether impressed seamen have been re- 
stored, and whether any security is obtained against future 
impressments ard spoliations? These are dry questions. 
Let cold calculators and arch politicians solve them to their 
own liking. “Some discover advantages of the war, because 
it has taken off not a few, who were burdens to themselves 
and pests to society. Some discover advantages of the war, 
because it has taken off distinguished characters, and suffered 
surviving heroes to enjoy glory and promotion without their 
rivalship. Some discover benefit arising from the debt, 
which has been incurred by the late war. Since the declara- 
tion of our national independence, this country has been dis- 
tinguished for a spirit of enterprize,- for exertion and for 
prosperity. Our foreign intercourse was extensive, respect- 
able and lucrative. A variety of productions of our exten- 
sive territory afforded profit and convenience to its different 
sections. Thenation hadecome weéaithy. “Some classes 
ef our citizens had grown rich, and others were in easy Cir- 
cumstances. Many had become luxurious and) voluptuous. 
They had adopted a style of living which was alike unfriendly 
to the energy of the body and the vigor of the mind. Many 
had thrown themselves into the current of intemperance and 
were gliding down the fatal stream. Not a few had fallen 
into indolence; were wearing out large property 3 were 
benumbing their bodies and rusting their minds. A great 
proportion of the people had reposed full confidence in the 
present legislative and executive economy. Ithad become 
an interesting question what appropriations should be made 
of the excess of national revenue. But the expense of the 
late contest will correct these evils. The luxurious, to meet 
the annual interest of the national debt and to make some 
liquidation of the principal, must retrench some of their su- 
perfluities and adopt a style of living more congenial with 


o 
health and correct moralss ‘The intemperate must forget the 
morning dram and cut short the antemeridian and. the post- 
meridian beverage. Therindolent must shake off their morn- 
ing torpors; greet the rising sun; rouse the energies of their 
animal natures and brighten their intellectual faculties by 
profitable exercise. They must return to their business from 
those haunts of intemperance and idleness, - where religion is 
profaned by naming it 3 where. politics are handled without 
understanding, and where the circulating glass drowns every 
sense. Away from these pest houses, ye sons of idleness, 
ye servants of the cup,. the interest of your war’ debt calls 
you to active labor. | 
This nation had, for many years, enjoyed a state of peace. 
But they grew wearv of the dull round of the same blessings. 
Tn the full tide of experiment, they passed from a state of 
peace to a state of war. This gave animation. and variety for | 
a season. But this soon became old and dull; and they 
changed back, again. Peace isnow more welcome than ever. 
It has excellences and charms, which it never before exhibited. 
The whole nation is enraptureéswith her heanty, and are 
absolutely fallen in love with her. Asa person, who has been 
afflicted by disease and is again restored to health, knows 
how to estimate its value, soa nation, which has suffered the 
burdens of war and is again restored to peace, has a higher 
estimation of its value, and an acuter relish of its blessings: 
These benefits, which have proceeded from the late con- 
fict, will produce another benefit still greater. They will 
prevent the nation from plunging again into a similar war 
without zmperious necessity. The Americans, though they 
wear hearts as valiant as those of the sons of Mars, have no 
particular partiality for the grim visage of war. Ask our 
soldiery, who have trodden on foreign ground and scouréd 
the savage wilds of the North; ask our soldiery who were 
called to defend our ports, and returned moneyless and almost 
heartless, what are the pleasures of war; and they will an- 
wer with devout supplication that they may meversee anoth= 
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ércaimpaign. Ask those of the nature of war, who have fallen 
before the enemy, and if they could speak, they would say, 
*¢ let those who make war fight its battles.” They would say 
“6 it is unpleasant to pass from this world to the other on the 
wings of powder and ball.” 

This nation is happily situated for the preservation of 
peace and independence. ‘The colonies, bordering on our 
frontiers, are too inconsiderable in number and poiver to in- 
terrupt our peace by invasion. Foreign nations, without a 
polite invitation, will have little inducement to cross the 
Ailantic and invade this new and Western world. Repeated 
foreign experiments have proved that invasion unites: all 
hearts and hands ; it has proved that the sons of freedom will 
fight valiantly for those rights, which the Gop of nature has 
given toman. The battle of Orleans has proved the vast 
disparity between invasion and defence; between presump- 
tion and valor; between those, who fight for wages and 
those, who fight for national existence ; between a just and 
an unjust cause. 


The genineof cur government is calculated for peace. 
It acknowledges the principle of equal rights between indi- 
viduals, and the principle of justice with foreign nations. 
‘These principles tend to preserve a state of peace. While 
they inspire a spirit of defence, they are slow in their operation 
toward offence. It is- seldom that any nation is cordially 
united in a project of invasion ; and when people are compell- 
ed to leave their own land to fight on foreign ground, in what- 
ever form they are compelled, their civil freedom ceases ; 
and their government assumes an arbitrary nature. The en- 
ergy, which the executive department of government fre- 
quently needs to use to mould the public sentiment and public 
operation to its projects of war, is too coercive to consist with 
individual rights. The military habits and customs which 
are adopted, and the discipline, which is practised in a state of 
hostilities, are wholly repugnant to the principles of free insti- 
tutions. Civilliberty is of delicate texture. It seldom stands | 
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Paces 
long amidst the storms and tempests of war. Military estah- 
lishments grow strong with age. ‘They soon assume an over- 
bearing aspect; and like Aaron’s rod, which swallowed up the 
rods of the magicians, they swallow up all other authority. 

It is hoped that the late burdens of war will be a mean 
of preventing a repetition of the same evil. If arguments 
brought to the senses ; if arguments brought to the conscience 
and to the heart strings prove ineffectual, there is still hope 
that when arguments are applied to the purse strings, they 
will produce conviction. When people have long cherished 
a particular sentiment, or prosecuted any favorite pursuit, it is 
difficult to effectuate achange. Prejudice isblind. Passion 
is stubborn. But touch their interest, and they will some- 
times see, hear, feel, and even speak. 

But little benefit will arise from late past scenes unless 
a review of them render our future management more 
correct. Itis the province of wisdom to manage correctly 
without the sad effects of unfortunate experiments ; and even 
stupidity is stupid indeed if it does not learn something from 
dear bought capericncos Ef we have suffered evils, to which 
we had not heretofore been exposed, it is but a dictate of 
common prudence to avoid them in future. _ 

As long as nation has intercourse with nation, there will 
be contrariety of interest, and hostility. To avoid an implica- 
tion in their evils, it is necessary to observe a strict neutrality. 
This is the most probable method of secur ity from foreign 
war. Our interest, our habits, our customs, our laws are 
different from those of most other nations. We can find no 
interest in being involved in their broils. On the contrary, 
it isa privilege of neutrality that it can rise while nateee 
fall; that it can benefit its subjects without injuring others. 

Nearly related to foreign alliance is foreign influence. 
The former is a formal and visible connexion with other 
nations. ‘The latter 4s an informal and secret connexion. 
No cause leads more directly to foreign war than foreign 
influence. It is expected and justly expected, of professedly 
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heutral nations, that they use strict impartiality in their inter- 
course with foreign nations. If they depart from this prin- 
ciple in respect to nations which are at war, it is virtually an 
act of hostility against the nation least favored. They of 
course expose themselves to a state of war. But why should 
a nation be actuated by foreign partiality, or be under the 
control of foreign influence? The grand principle of national 
intercourse is national interest. There is no such thing as 
national gratitude, or national benevolence. Mead the trea- 
ties of amity and intercourse between nations, and it will be 
found that each party always raised its claims to the highest 
_ pitch ; and obtained for itself the best possible conditions. 
A. nation that is under foreign influence, is but a tool of some 
foreign power, and it invites and provokes hostilities. 

To prevent foreign war it is necessary to have establish- 
ed regulations of intercourse with foreign nations. Since 
the year 1806 no commercial treaty has existed between. 
Great Britain and the United States. The difficultics which 
have arisen since that period between the two nations, are too 
recent, too numerous and.too aggravated to need to be repeat- 
ed; and they prove the necessity of establishing national 
intercourse.on specified and accepted regulations. On the 
broad field of national enterprize, where nation crosses the 
rout and the interest of nation, and where lawless freebooters 
are disposed to improve every advantage, it is reasonable and 
necessary that individual and national rights should be secur- 
ed by reciprocal compact; and contentions, if possible, be 
prevented. If justice and good policy require upright deal- 
ings between individuals, the same justice and good policy 
require upright intercourse between nations. 

Such is our situation that it is not psobable that any for- 
eign nation will invade our territory without the most press- 
ing causes The great, the leading danger is, that an inter- 
ruption of peace among ourselves will take place. 

We shall not justly be accused of exciting local jealous- 


ies, of making parties by geographical distinctions, and of 
% ‘ 
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exciting opposition of sentiment between different sections 
of the country, when we assert that these evils actually exist. 
There is an essential difference between asserting unhappy 
facts, and using measures of unhappy tendency. Itis ala- 
mentable fact that local prejudices, geographical discrimina- 
tions, party names and party spirit do-exist in this country. 
These noxious plants find a soil too congenial in every part 
of our widely extended territory. ‘These are the evils which 
most easily beset us. These are the evils which threaten the 
greatest danger to our civil institutions. We name them not 
to give them encouragement ; but to check their growth; and, 
if possible, to extirpate them from our land. | | 

These evils can be removed only by a spirit of candor 
and liberality. If the different sections of our country cease to 
give cause of jealousy ; if they forbear to monopolize authori- 
ty ; if they manifest a regard for the interest of the whole na- 
tion in preference to the interest of a part, unity of spirit and 
unity of method will generally be restored to this nation. 
But if, on the contrary, a single section of this country im- 
proves every locel edvantage to the injury of other sections ; 
if it holds the principal part of the authority of the whole na- 
tion, and wields its destinies as it pleases ; and puts asunder 
what human and divine authority have joined together, the 
body politic will disunite like the image seen in vision by the 
king of Babylon. When the evils of disunion are considered, 
it will be wise policy in the most influential part of the coun- 
try, to exercise a spirit of condescension toward other parts, 
and manifest a more special regard for equal rights, than for 
local superiority. This spirit, and this alone, will perpetuate 
the union. | 

When a part of a nation has obtained an ascendancy over 
the rest, it is natural to endeavor not only to preserve it, but 
to enjoy allits privileges. This principle is found in the na- 
ture of individuals, and it is found in the nature of the social 
body. Ifthe more powerful part become overbearing ; if 
they bind heavy burdens on others’ shoulders, and secure 
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choice privileges to themselves, the less powerful wiil see and 
feel the oppression. They will raise their voice in defence 
of violated rights. Butif they are not heard; if redress 
be not obtained ; if they have no security for the preservation 
of those rights which the Gon of nature and their system of 
government gave them, they will feel but little pride in the 
name of independence. They will have but little veneration 
for the name of civil liberty, when it is robbed not only of its 
spirit, but even of its form. They will feel no attachment 
to abody which works its members hard, and gives them lit- : 
tle or no support. If there be no union of spirit, the union 
of the body politic is in a perilous condition. To escape 
from this condition it is necessary that all parts exercise a 
spirit of forbearance, of moderation, of benevolence and 
concession. This spirit, like the Spirit which moved over 
chaos, will give vitality, union and harmony to the civil body. 

To preserve domestic peace it is necessary to moderate 
the rage of party spirit. In a popular government it always 
exists in a greater or less degree. Ina nation there is always 
difference of sentiment respecting the administration of 
their laws. Under a government which allows the freedom 
of speech, those, who fee! most deeply interested in favor, and 
im opposition to the administration, publicly declare their 
Sentiments on the subject. They take their sides like parties 
for sport or contest. When patriotism stimulates them to 
the undertaking, their fervor seldom runs too high. But 
when a loveof the honors and emoluments of office infames 
their hearts, they become deranged with this political fever, 
and they communicate the contagion to their followers. Peo- 
ple of this description ought not tobe countenanced by the pop- 
ular voice. Let them blaze alone. Give them no fuel; and 
their patriotic fire will go out of itself. Then the more can- 
did will see by their own light, and feel by their own senses. 
‘Then those slight commotions which are occasioned by col- 
lision of interest and contrariety of sentiment, will be like 
the competition of the elements, which sometimes produces 
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partial evil, but subserves the general interest of the system, | 


Submission to the laws is essential to domestic peace and 
tranquillity. Itis very supposable that a single law or a code 
of laws will not equally affect all the parts of the community. 
‘his evil grows out of the imperfection of human nature and 
human government. If the laws are unconstitutional, consti- 
tutional means should be used to produce their repeal. If 
every one has the privilege of deciding the constitutionality or 
unconstitutionality of the.laws, and of deciding what laws 
ought, and what laws ought not to be obeyed, and of govern- 
ing himself accordingly, a nation might as well be without, 
as with law. Ifthe laws are constitutional, and still have an 
unequal bearing on different parts of the community, judi- 
cious elections may, ina great measure, remedy the evil ; 
and what cannot be remedied must be patiently borne. Eve- 
ry attempt at the violation of law is an assumption of arbitra- 
ry power, and is an act of hostility against the first principles 
of civil freedom. It is not by the violation, but by the ob- 
servance of good laws that the rights of citizens are maintain- 
ed. Itis unhappy when the laws’ ate contrary'to the genius 
and habits of the people. The late violations of our restric- 
tive laws have directly tended to destroy our system of gov. 
erament. Such violations ought to be frowned indignant] y 

upon by every correct member ‘of society. 

If war be unfavorable to a republican system of gov- 
ernment, a large military peace establishment will probably 
be its destruction. Standing armies and republican princi- 
ples have always been considered repugnant. By whatever 
name standing armies are called, for whatever purpose they 
are said to be established in time of peace, they are a milita- 
ry power ; and in proportion to their relative strength they 
endanger the civil rights of the community. If the diifer- 
ent departments of government have, by the constitution, a 
a just proportion of power, the equilibrium is destroyed when 
a large military force is thrown into the hand of one depart- 
ment. When the balance of power in a government is de- 
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stroyed, the weightier part has opportunity to bear down the 
rest, and draw the reins of government as they please. If it 
be duty to pray that we may not be led into temptation, it is 
evidently wrong to tempt others. Give a powerful army to 
the chtef magistrate of a nation and the language of the act 
is, * rule thou over us according to thy will and pleasure.” 

The late attempt of our national legislature to establish a 
very large, and the actual establishment of a Jarge military 
force, exhibit strong symptoms of degeneracy in true republi- 
can principles. How large the military peace establishment 
ought to be we pretend not to say ; but if it be neces8ary now 


to keep a larger army on military duty than was kept, or was _ 


necessary to be kept, before the late war, we discover a new 
item in the expense of the past conflict ; and also a new fea- 
ture, which may, perhaps, charm some, but it terrifies others 
Xf ever our system of government be destroyed, it will prob- 
ably be effected by degrees. Under pretence of repairmg 
some imperfect column in our republican temple, the nation- 
al workmen will take it out and replace it with one of differ- 
ent substance and different figure. When they insert new 
columns they will probably insert those of some foreign order. 
By mutilation and by addition they will destroy all its orig- 
inal simplicity and beauty. ‘Those who were appointed door 
keepers will sacrilegiously assume the priest’s office; and 
make a sacrifice of the rights and liberties of the people on 
the altar they had raised with their own hands. 

It is essential to peace and individual rights that the admin- 
istration should use no deception. People under a free gov- 
ernment have a civil as well as moral right to know the con- 
dition and the relative situation of their country. They 
have aright to know the proceedings of their rulers that 
they may wisely order their elections. If those in authority 
conceal their official measures, or disclose those only which 
are of the most popular nature; if they give a false ap- 
pearance to their official conduct, assume credit for what was 
not creditable, attach success to what never progressed a sin- 
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gle step, and at a single stroke wipe off reproach from that 
which was in the highest degree reprehensible, they withhold 
from their subjects their just dues, and infringe, at least upon 
one of their rights. If ever such a people discover the mys~ 
teries, which had been formed in darkness, there is danger 
that they will rise in all the rage of infatuation, and not ofly 
cast their rulers from their seats, but shake their system of 
government to its base. | 

The freedom of the press is necessary to the general 
diffusion of political knowledge, and to the preservation of 
civil rights. With this privilege people have the means, at 
a small expence, of knowing the condition of their own coun- 
try, its standing in relation to other nations, and the manage- 
ment of their rulers. They have also the means of knowing 
the state of other nations, their kind of government and their 
individual policy. A press is.free, when it canvasses public 
men and measures with fairness and exhibits them in the 
light of truth. Such presses are a blessing to rulers and to 
citizens. But when the press passes the bounds of freedom 
and. becomes éicentzous ; when irtraduces fair public charac- 
ters and varnishes those which are defective and base, it mis- 
leads the public mind. It spreads its baleful influence 
through society. In proportion to its extent and influence are 
its destructive effects. It spreads the wild fire of delusion 
and furnishes fuel to support the flame. No cause has pro- 
duced and threatens to produce greater evils to this nation, 
than the licentiousness of the press. There are presses in 
this country, managed by persons as corrupt as the wages of 
iniquity can make them; patronized by no inconsiderable 
authority and of extensive influence, which have been so long 
the instruments of falsehood and calumny that the fairess 
character and evén truth itself would be rendered suspicious by 
passing through them. | 

The only remedy which can be apnlied to this almost 
fatal evil, is amore general diffusion of knowledge and a re- 
formation of morals. If people search for information in 
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only one source, and that a corrupt one, it is not surprising 


that many should be led astray by pretended friendship and 
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: the same object. 
sssary to let past 
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not, mutual ad- 

ae epuepteas “It is not wise to fight our 

battles over again in our public papers; to pick up old 
bones of contention ; to paint in glowing colors the injuries 
we have suffered and the difficulties, which have been settled ; 
or to irritate our late enemy by calling up scenes, which are 
past, and injuries which have been amicably adjusted. It is 
a just maxim that nations should be used as friends in peace, 
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but as enemies in war. It is prudent to view past enemies 
with a watchful eye, but to use them with 2 just and impar- 
tial hand. | 
Our lines have fallen in pleasant and fruitful places, 
We have a goodly heritage. Our peace, prosperity and hap- 
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mee) 
sears ; 
piness, under divine Providence, are in our own handsi> “Win > 
heed but realize our privileges in order to enjoy and preserve 
them. ‘If we read the history of other nations we shall learm 
what causes raised them to eminence and wha: causes brought 
them down. With such a mirror before us we may discern 
the face of our own ‘country and learn the method of its safes 
ty and happiness. Having made and completed the experia 
ment of war, let us be satisfied with the quiet sceries of peaces 
Let us make another experimént by attempting to effectuate 
a national reformation. The wars of other nations and owt 
own late conflict abundantuy prove that little honor, no profit 
and a great detriment to morals and religion is produced by 
a state Of hoszilitiess If this nation becomes reformed in 
heart and life ; if they choose men, who fear Gop and regard 
the rights of man, to hold the reins of government, we have 
reason to hope that He, who was the Gop of Israel, will suffer 
none of our tribes to revolt, that he will perpetuate our uniow 
and peace ; ; and that he will convince us that a righteous na- 
tion can be governed | by Tighteous 1 aan : 
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“The preset htstite Ghthe Mpg akericaa ple aging, oprogs 
pect. The din of war has subsided in thé East ; Bad: its last 
notes have just expired on the Western breeze. Peace has 
travelled with rapid step from nation to nation, from conti- 
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nent to continent. The angel of peace, having the everlase> 
ing Gospel, now makes his rapid flight over the face of the 
earth. At his approach the scales of ignorance and delusion 
fall from heathen eyes. Idolatry bows before him; and hu- 
man holocausts cease at the establishment of Christian altarse 
Gliding on the rays of prophetic light we discover at no great 
distance the borders of that landscape, sketched by the pencil 
of inspiration, dressed in vernal green, where the leopard and 
the kid lie down together, where Christiaa temples meet the 
eye, where ail nations and tongues speak’ the samme dialect, 
worship the same Redeemer, and where the Prince of nee 
holds a universal and tranquil feign. | 
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